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TRAVELS. but have been obliged to abandon this part of | participate in the pleasure I have derived from 
r FOR THE PORT FOLIO. our original plan. Our shortness of time pre- } One of the most pleasant tours I ever made, and 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGT SILESIA. 
LETTER XXVIII. 


Dresden, 11th September, 1800. 


Wehave been obliged, for various reasons, to 
uty the last part of our journey much more 
hanIcould have wished, and totravel post-haste, 
nfour days, through a country, which would 
have afforded us ample occupation and amuse- 
nent for more than a fortnight. On Saturday 
yening, the 6th, we left Hirschberg, and came 
ive German miles to Flinsberg, another of the 
Silesian bathing and water-drinking places. The 
cal situation is, at least, as beautiful as that of 
andeck, but the baths are not so much fre- 
puented, and this summer in particular, the tour 
ff the king and queen into the province, has 
early deprived Flinsberg, which lies remote 
rom the route they took, of allits visiters. The 
eason at all these places is now past, and we 
bund here no company at all. We lengthened 
pur road, three German miles, to come through 
he spot, not for the sake of itself, but for the 
turpose of visiting Maffersdorf, a Saxon village, 
bout half a German mile distant from it, where 
here is one of the high mountains, usually as+ 
ended by travellers, called the Tafel/fichte, and 
hat, after having climbed so many mountains, 
asmuch more interesting to us, where lives 
certain baron Gersdorf, a man of learning and 
techanical genius, thoroughly acquainted with 
very part of this range of mountains, concern- 
ig which he has published several esteemed 
eatises, But upon arriving at Flinsberg, we 
und that there was no stage for post-horses 
carer than Greiffenberg, two German miles 
stant, and the place to which we were going. 
twould have taken us a whole day to get horses 
hence, and as we had no time to spare, we 
ere obliged to give up our visit to Maffers- 
lorf, and proceed, to Greiffenberg with the 
ame horses we had taken at Hirschberg. 
Greiffenberg is the fifth of the mountain- 
owns, as [have mentioned to you ina former let- 
*t,and the only one we had notyetseen. Ithas 
out 2200 inhabitants, and exports the finest lin- 
ts, Made in the mountains, tothe value of about 
million of dollars annually. Our time would 
tallow us to pass a day here, and examine the 
anufactories, which, however, differ not from 
ose of the other towns, where the same trade 
‘carried on. Between this place and the next 
age, called Lauban, we passed the boundaries, 
id entered into Saxony. We came the same 
ight, Sunday, to Gérlitz. 
The manufactures. of broad-cloth, and of 
Nen, are as celebrated through this province of 
Usace, as in Silesia; we intended to have seen 
“Mall with the same leisure and attention, 
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vented us even from visiting Zittau, which is 
distant only four German miles from Gérlitz, 
and where the principal manufactures of damask 
table-linen are established. I did, however, 
take one day to go and see Herrnhuth, the larg- 
est and earliest settlement of the Moravian fra- 
ternity, from which place the whole community 
bear, in German, usually, the name of Herrn- 
huters. There are three of these settlements 
in Silesia, near two of which we passed, in our 
tour, but without then knowing they were there. 
[had formerly passed in sight of the settlement 
at Zeyst, in the province of Utrecht, but with- 
out seeing it, so that this had to me all the ef- 
fects of novelty—more so, indeed, than proba- 
bly it would have had to you, who have seen 
the Moravian settlements in Pennsylvania. The 
number of inhabitants at Herrnhuth is about 
1150. Inthe house where the young men dwell 
there are one hundred and seventy beds; in 
that of the young women about two hundred— 
with all the usual trades of the society, carried 
on in the perfection, and at the high prices for 
which they are every where noted. Besides 
these houses, there are various stores and ware- 
houses, in the town, belonging to the commu- 
nity, where they have imported articles of all 
kinds for sale. In the burying-yard, are the 
graves of count Zinzendorf, the founder of the 
society, as renewed, about the year 1722, and 
of his two wives. One of his daughters is yet 
living, and with her husband, a baron de Wat- 
teville, resides at the place. 


I returned the same evening, Monday the 
8th, to Gorlitz, and the next morning we con- 
tinued our journey hither. The Landeskrone, a 
basaltic hill, not more than an English mile in 
circumference at the foot, and five or six hun- 
dred feet high, was one of the objects, which it 
had been our intentionto see and to ascend, but 
as we passed by it, a few miles on this side of 
Gérlitz, the weather was so thick and lowering 
that we could not have enjoyed the prospect 
from the summit, and we postponed it for ano- 
ther opportunity, which, in all probability will 
never occur. The 9th we slept at Bawzen, ano- 
ther large and handsomely built town, of which 
we could only pass our approbation upon the 
external walls, and yesterday, the 10th, came 
through the small town of Bischoffwerda, to 
this place, where we arrived at four in the af- 

ernoon. 


Having now completed our tour through Sile- 
sia, and brought you to a place, with which your 
own personal acquaintance renders all descrip- 
tion and narratives superfluous, I shall here 
close my series of letters to you, commenced 
at my departure from Berlin, and in future only 
write you occasionally, as at othertimes. It 
has been my object, to make you, in some sort, 





at the same time, to compensate, in part, for the 
neglect of having, in the course of the last 
spring, received from you, at various times, se- 
ven letters before I answered ene. If you 
should think the remedy worse than the evil, 
you will at least give me credit for the inten- 
tion. 

We purpose spending only five or six days 
here, and then to go on to Leipzig, where, if we 
can find convenient lodgings, we mean to stay 
a montl. or six weeks, through the season of the 
fair. We have sent -—— forward to pro- 
cure the lodgings, in which, if we should not 
succeed, we shall prolong our stay here, for a 
month. 

For these two months, I have enjoyed the 
great and unwonted pleasure of hearing and 
knowingscarcely any thing, that is going forward 
in the political world. It has been a period of 
armistice upon this continent, and therefore a 
time of little interest, and little consequence. 
The trade.of human butchery, I am told, is now 
about to commence again. But either, it is 
mere demonstration between the parties, to see 
which can be bullied into the others terms, or 
the war, if renewed, will be very short. The ba- 
lance is now.so decisively preponderant on the 
side of France, that it is not in the power of 
Fortune to turn it against her, and if Austria 
fights again, it will only be to bleed away till the 
last drop of life shall call with irresistible ne- 
cessity to be stopped. 

The success of the French this campaign, 
and the prospects of our next election, have 
likewise occasioned the failure of our commis- 
sioners in France, to obtain that indemnifica- 
tion, to which, in justice, we were entitled ; 
though from robbery reduced to beggary, the 
plunderéd& can never have much hope of resti- 
tution. . They probably think, by their present 
system, to decide the fate of our election for a 
change, and by all the accounts I have from 
America, they have good reason for this opi- 
nion. 





Yours. 


REVIEW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A view of the causes and consequences of the American re- 
volution, in thirteen discourses, preached in North-Ante- 
rica, between the years 1763, and 1775, by Jonathan lou- 
cher, A. M. and F. A. &. vicar of Epsom, in the county 
of Surry. 


SERMON ist, ON THE PEACE IN 1763. 


We may observe, in general, that as these dis- 
courses are above all censure, with regard to 
style and composition, we shall only advert to 
the political and religious doctrines, contained in 
them, and although his political principles will 
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probably appear as absurd and out of fashion, as 

aked beards, trunk hose, and starched ruffs, yet 
his learaing, his piety, and humanity will recom- 
mend him to the admiration and esteem of all 
i:ue christians, and to every person of good 
scase, whose mind has not been poisoned with 
the jacobin doctrines. The tendency of the 
christian religion to promote peace, justice, and 
concord among men, will not be disputed by any 
who know any thing of it, and it is only fit for 
such writers as Voltaire, to pretend, that the 
christian religion has been the cause of all the 
wars, that have been waged since its publication. 

We believe, that it was the Africans, and not 
the Indians, that Dr. Adam Smith calls a na- 
tion of heroes, but authors of his stamp have 
always been willing to call any people heroes, 
providing that they were not christians. In the 
same paragraph, he pays a high compliment to 
the Americans, by calling them the refuse of 
the jails of Great Britain, and thinks it the most 
wonderful instance of the caprice of fortune, 
that this nation of heroes should have been sub- 
jected to their dominion. 

Wat men earnestly wish for, they are easily 
dispesed to believe and expect. ‘The author’s 
predictions of the happy consequences of the 
peace, do great honour to his charity and huma- 
nity, though they have not been confirmed by 
the event. Atthe time, when our author augur- 
cd so favourably for Great-Britain, there were 
others who were of opinion, that she had already 
seen her best days, and that her conduct to- 
wards neutral nations had rendered all the pow- 
evs on the continent of Europe her enemies at 
heart. And the present predilection for France, 
which appears, even among those, who are at 
war with that republic, probably took its rise 
from their hatred of Great-Britain, and the en- 
vy they felt at her successes, during the war, 
that preceded the peace of 1763. That the Ro- 
mans were generally gainers by the wars, in 
which they were engaged, cannot be denied: 
yet baron Montesquieu justly observes, that 
these wars were, at last, their ruin, and com- 
pares them to an instrument of destruction, 
which, alter much use, is at last worn out 
and destroyed itself. The same was the fate 
of the three first monarchies, and of all military 
st tes, such as Sparta, Athens, Thebes, &c. 
‘Lhe author’s comparison of the labours of the 
preacher, to these of the plowman, and his ap- 
posite quotation from bishop Latimer, are a 
proo’, that he understood his profession much 
better chau those, who confine preaching to in- 
culeating moral and social duties. 

Phe project of christianizing the Indians 
seems destined to be abortive, unless we can 
contrive to live somewhat more like christians 
than we do at present. For, as long as they see 
our cit'zens Only in the light of robbers of land, 
anisellcrs of rum and whisky, it is vain to hope, 
thet they can be induced to thiak favourably of 
our religion, while we ourselves appear tO pay 
so little regard to it. At the same time, the 
obstacle to the conversion of the Indians, ari- 
sing from their way of living, must be allowed 
to have considerable weight. 

itis not a little surprising, that our author, 
evcea while he professes his abhorrence of slave- 
re, vet admits the lawfulness of it. Such rea- 
son.ng does not seem to be consequential, and 
omething like an abhorrence of the ap- 
‘ments of He confesses, that ne- 
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the lawfulness of negro slavery has been proved 
again and again, our author does not inform us, 
even in his notes, though he is very well ac- 
quainted with authors, and not averse to quo- 
tations. This does not savour of his usual ac- 
curacy, and may be adduced as a proof, how 
far the custom of beholding tyranny, exercised 
with impunity, and the motive of personal 
interest may sway with men, otherwise of the 
most upright and amiable dispositions. 

What motives a slavecan have to attachment, 
fidelity, meekness, and humility, we confess 
that we are not able to discover. The two last, 
certainly, he could not learn from his master, 
and unless rudeness, cruelty, and insult had a 
natural tendency to produce attachment, and 
fidelity, it is impossible to imagine, by what 
channels, any of these virtues would ever be 
able to find their way into the soul of a negro 
slave. Baron Montesquieu, though not a chris- 
tian, expresses himself on this subject, with 
more conformity to nature and reason, than our 
author. His denying, that unlimited autherity 
over slaves has ever been exercised in any Euro- 
pean colony, is, what the lawyers call protestatio 
contraria facto, and so may be rejected without 
argument. He acknowledges, that slavery has 
a tendency to debase and injure slaves, and that 
it is injurious to society at large. Is it not 
strange, that a lawful institution should produce 
so abominable effects? 

It seems extremely probable, that the aver- 
sion, testified by all masters of slaves, to the in- 
struction of these unfortunate and oppressed 
people, arises from an apprehension, that it 
might render them more sensible of the injustice 
of their masters. For, as the master, from his 
knowledge of religion, which is often very litile, 
is enabled to see, though not to forsake his 
own vicious conduct, he will naturally dread to 
expose it to his slaves, or to hazard being rebu- 
ked, both by his conscience and by his negroes, 

Our author seems to have been informed, 
that some, even in 1763, were afraid, that the 
day was not distant, when the British govern- 
ment should sorely rue that so much had been 
done for the continental colonists, and he proves 
his humanity, by treating it as a sinistrous sur-. 
mise, or ill-omened prognostication. But there 
is no reasoning against fact. And it is certain, 
that the colonies, when delivered from the fear 
of the French behind them, were more easily 
induced to revolt from Great-Britain, though 
many arts, events, and occurrences, which they 
could neither foresee nor controul, and even the 
interference, however foolish, of a great nation 
in Europe, were necessary for maturing this re- 
volt into a revolution! 


DISCOURSE 2nd. ON SCHISMS AND SECTS. 


In this, as well as his other discourses, our 
author, to use the words of Peter Pindar, shows 
his bible-knowledge. Unlike in this, to many 
ef his brethren, from whose discourses, though 
expressly denominated sermons, we can hardly 
discover that they have ever read the bible, and 
are sometimes tempted to suspect, that they do 
not believe it. Our author, like an honest pro- 
testant clergyman, is not ashamed of his bible, 
and gives convincing proofs that he has both 
studied and understood it. But, however atten- 
tivethe seems to have been, both to his text, and 
the opinions of commentators, we are of opinion, 
Uist he is mistaken in thinking, that the cursing 
which is ascribed to the mother of Micah, 





meant a vow, or dedication of the eleven hun- | 


dred shekels to religious purposes. We thin, 

that it rather meanta literal curse which she hag Mie 
pronounced against the unknown thief of }.. MiMi 
property, and the fear of which was what Pros ae?! 
bably induced her son to restore it. And her Mae’ 
blessing him, on making this discovery, rende;, Htc 
this opinion more probable, and seems to con. Man 
vey the idea of an absolution. p 


That Micah’s apostacy from the establish IN 
worship, did not proceed from an enmity to re HY 
ligion, will be readily allowed. But his igno. 
rance of the law, aud his reliance on his own ae 
notions of propriety, which, probably, he calleq HN?’ 
the discoveries of his reason, seem to haye Mm” 
been the sole causes of his apostacy, and though 0 
it is not probable, that he had arrived at tha fn” 
enlightened state of mind, which considers qi im 
opinions as indifferent, yet he certainly thought fim” 
that his opinion was as good as any. Besides, ay” 
as we are tuld, that there was no king then jn a” 
Israel, it is probable, that he was a republican, i 
and was persuaded, that, by the rights of man, am” 
he might believe whatever he pleased, and dof” 
whatsoever was right in his own eyes- For this, a ® 
which is described in scripture, as the worst i 
conceivable state of society, is, in our times, 












reckoned the very best. . by 
When Godhad promulgated laws of religion, * 
and prescribed a positive ritual of divine wor. " 
ship, which he certainly did for the Jewish na-f., 
tion, it was certainly unlawful for any: of that na 
tion to attempt the least innovation, or to depart 4 
from the prescribed form of worship, on any Hi ¢, 
pretence whatever. But our author’s applica , 
tion of this to all those, who dissent from. the : 
church of England, will probably be controvert-i p, 
ed by those of other communions. ‘The romani ,, 
catholics are as positive as our author, thatallli 4. 
those, who have left their communion, are schis- iM ¢, 
matics, and their positive decision onthe ques- pr 
tion ought to have made him more sceptical oni j,, 
this head, as he seems, in sundry places, to pay 4), 
no little deference to their authority. The 
schism of Jeroboam was a political one, and inf», 
ferred the charge of idolatry, and the enmitymy ,,, 
which those mingled people, called Samaritansiij j, 
had entertained against the Jews, from the j, 
building of the second temple, was the chieli j,; 
cause of their schism. But it does not appearysii 4, 
that either the pharisees or sadducees were y, 
properly schismatics, but both of them seem tomy ¢, 
have adhered to the established worship, though 1, 
the latter disowned or explained away some ol ju 
the doctrines of the Jewish revelation. rat 
These sects, in time, came to persecute each ha 
other, as too many sects, since that time, havem ec 
done; but these persecutions appeargto havegy mi 
been excited by political rivalship, rather thang th 
difference of opinion in religion. And the sameg™ tic 
thing may be said of the persecutious, that tooxg™) ra 
place in the christian church. They arose fromi tic 
a competition of different parties, for the favoulgy pr: 
of the reigning prince, which, as soon as a0ym™ th 
one of them had obtained, they used for the deq@ en 
gradation and banishment of their adversariesa@™ th 
The history of religious opinions, and their ng ins 
fluence, ought to be carefully distinguished froma ex 
the transactions of covetous and ambitious clergy G; 
xymen, but most of our church histories com@™ th 
tain only the latter, and take little notice of thal on 
former, and infidel writers, by confoundimggy — 
them, represent all the frauds and persecutlon’ggy ni 
that ambitious clergymen encouraged, for thei tic 
own aggrandizement, to the influence © tha ot! 


religion, whose.precepts they daily violated. 2 
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That the encouragement of a spirit of free in- ¢ 
giry, among a people, who are too ignorant, or 
oo indolent to use the proper means, tends to 
romote difference in opinion, is a truth attested 
ty woeful experience. But vanity, which is of- 
«en the companion of ignorance and indolence, 
yill be found to contribute a great deal to the 
roduction of new sects and strange opinions. 
And the history of the ancient heresiarchs, as 
wel as of the founders of the religious orders 
‘athe church of Rome, but especially, the his- 
tory of modern infidel writers, afford ample 

roofs of the truth of this observation. ‘To be- 
eve as the church believes, to reverence, and 
obey old maxims, and to coincide with opinions 

’ready received, confers no distinction, and 

supplies no food to vanity ; but to discover er- 

rors, When none were expected, to deny and 
vert the most ancient and respected truths, to 
make new combinations and oppositions of old 
jdeas, is flattering in extreme to human vanity, 
and puffs up the mind with a conceit of uncom- 
mon knowledge and capacity. And as vanity 
isa sociable quality, it attracts flatterers by pro- 
fuse compliments to their capacity, who hope to 
share in that distinction, that has been attained 
by others, This consideration may enable us 
to account for the rage of infidels to make pro- 
selytes to their opinions, as well as for their 
success among the vicious, the ignorant, and 
unthinking part of mankind. But the spirit of 
proselytism never appears so completely ridicu- 
lous, as when it is employed in support of the 
fashionable doctrine of the indifference of all 
opinions whatsoever. Mr. Burke had good 
reason for being astonished at the zeal of Dr. 

Price, not for the propagation of his own opi- 
nions, but of any opinions whatsoever, provi- 
ded that they differed from those, that had been 
formerly received. ‘Io support opinions, by 
probable arguments, is the attainment of a few, 
butto doubt, to question, and disbelieve, is in 
the power of every one. 

That the writings of infidels, in favour of an 
universal toleration, have contributed greatly to 
looseness of opinion, needs not to be confirmed 
by the quotation from Edwards, or the edict of 
Julian. But when we examine the writings of 

‘infidels in favour of toleration, we will find, that 
the benefit of it is intended only for themselves. 

Hence, our age has seen by experienec, that in- 
idels have been the greatest bigots, and the 
most cruel persecutors, which may enable us to 
judge, with what views they contended for tole- 
ration. It is to be regretted, thatthe author 
had not shewn the usefulness, and necessity of 
ecclesiastical establishments, and though they 
might be maintained in times of ignorance, by 
the terror of penal laws, yet in times of ques- 
tioning and wrangling, must give way to a tole- 
ration of different opinions, with proper restric- 
tions. It is remarkable, that the apostles, and 
primitive christians never claimed the benefit of 
the general toleration, that was granted by the 
‘mperors to different opinions, but adhered to 
their faith on account of its truth, without plead- 
ing the general toleration, of which all others, 
xcept christians, enjoyed the benefit. Mr. 
Gibbon ought to have complimented the hea- 
then emperors for their candour and impartiality 
n this head. 

_ Perhaps, even when men embrace sound opi- 
hions On due examination, their vanity may be 
tickled, by discovering, that they differ from 
Others, and this, rather than the love of truth, 





May excite a solicitude to make proselytes. | 
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We have never been able to admire Chilling- 
worth, whom our author quotes in support of 
of putting different senses on the same texts of 
scripture, and while he holds that the scriptures 
do not give ambiguous or equivocal answers, it 
is strange, that he should quote the authority of 
@ wavering and inconstant writer, to prove, that 
it is not necessary either to faith or salvation, to 
believe the true sense of them, and to avoid the 
false. 

That error is innocent, without conditions or 
restrictions, Dr. Price consoles himself with 
great complacency. Our author has avoided 
this extreme, which leads men to imagine, that 
they can render a false opinion true, or at least 
innocent, by sincerely believing it. Now, as 
men are led by so many other causes, besides 
conviction, both to believe, and to disbelieve, 
little reliance can be made on their sincerity, 
and their proneness to exchange one opinion for 
another, renders it of still lesser moment. ‘The 
roman catholics observed a refined policy with 
respect to their religious orders, by suffering 
the humours of singular and vain men to evapo- 
rate within the pale of the church, instead of 
driving them out of it. The same policy direct- 
ed them to leave many points undecided, and 
to allow different parties tu pretend, that the 
church was on their side. So that, although 
the thomists and scotists, the franciscans and 
dominicans, the jesuits and the jansenists, dif- 
fered in many points of doctrine, yet as they 
agreed in the same forms of worship, no differ- 
ence was perceptible in the church. And we 
think it cannot be denied, that the church of 
England might have gained much by the con- 
ferences with the puritans at the Savoy and 
Hampton court, if either of these had been con- 
ducted by wise men, as all that was desired, 
amounted only to a few trifling alterations in 
the liturgy. But it was not to be expected, 
that men, who had no other end, than to flatter 
the king, and to yield nothing, should have 
succeeded so ill in an attempt to promote har- 
mony and unity. 

Our author ought to have taken notice of the 
meeting at the Feather’s tavern, when he men- 
tioned invectives against tests and subscriptions, 
as those are, by no means, confined to dissent- 
ers, but implicate many members of the estab- 
lished church, with Dr. Paley at their head. 
We have always been of opinion, that bisho 
Burnet’s licentious preface to his edition of the 
thirty-nine articles, has done more harm to the 
church of England, than the body of the book 
has ever done good, by defending jesuitical and 
dishonest subscription; and Dr. Paley has done 
his utmost to ease the conseiences of knavish 
subscribers, by persuading them that the de- 
sign of the imposers was not to prevent differ- 
ence of opinions, though they themselves assert 
the direct contrary, but only to exclude papists 
and non-conformists. But in our opinion a man 
who could sign the confession of a church, with 
a design to preach and write against it, could 
have no scruple to break into a house, in order 
to rob or murder the inhabitants. 

It is honourable to our author, that he has a 
zeal for the unity of the faith, and abhors licen- 


tiousness in opinions as well as in practice, as } 


the first of these necessarily leads to the last. 
He touches very slightly on occasional con- 
lormity, and scems to lay much greater stress 
on it, than, in the nature of the thing, it can 
bear. Would it not be absurd, for example, to 


infer, that because a protestant may, occasion- 
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ally attend the worship of the church of Rome, 
therefore, he has no objections against it in his 
conscience, and separates from it only through 
a love of separation? 

In our opinion, the church of England can 
derive no honour from the testimonies of such 
men as Grotius or Jablonski, who condemn and 
disbelieve some of its articles, or from Causa- 
bon, who was a mere infidel, as the many valu- 


it much greater honour than the compliments of 
loose and ill-informed foreigners. ‘hat the op- 
posers of protestantism have chieily directed 
their attacks against the church of England, ra- 
ther than other sects, is owing to its being the 
richest, aad not the soundest part of the protes- 
tant party, nor even in their opinion, the-most 
Opposite to popery. 

That licentious opinions in religion tend to 
produce the like licentious opinions with regard 
to government, is readily acknowledged. Lu- 
ther’s reformation produced the violences of 
the anabaptists, in Munster, and the sects of 
mennonists, dunkards, and swinksoldians, and 
the insurrection of the peasants in the south of 
Germany. When one error is discovercd ina 
church or state, many are ready to think that 
they can discover a thousand. The disputes 
about religion, in the reign of Charles the first, 
gendered all the sects that are enumerated in 
Edward’s Gangrana- But the author’s quota- 
tion of the advice of Mecenas to Augustus in 
Dion Cassius, is rather unlucky, as it points 
directly at persecution, as the most effectual 
means of maintaining unity. And that some 
means of this kind, viz. whipping and impri- 
sonment, were once employed in Virginia, for 
the coercion of dissenters, has been published 
by common fame, though perhaps aggravated 
by the exasperation of the sufferers. 

That a variety of sects are hurtful to a coun- 
try in an economical view, is certainly true, 
though often little attended to by the rulers of 
established churches, when by their rigour and 
foolish obstinacy, they drive simple and well- 
disposed persons out of the national church, 
rather than part with any of their whims or ce- 
remonies, as the charge of an additional clergy 
must tend to derange the affairs of those who 


straits, humiliation andsufferings tothe unhappy 
men who are thus employed. Butthe alienation 
of affection, the ill-will and animosity among 
neighbours, the disquiet of families that consist 
of parties different communions, and the neglect 
of the religious education of their children, are 
among the worst effects of schisms and sects, and 
most inconsistent with real religion. Dr. Adam 
Smith, a declared enemy of christianity, laments 
that the independents were not encouraged, as 
although he calls them wild enthusiasts, he hop- 
ed they might, by indulging their fancies, have 
turned every congregation into a separate com- 
munion, and increased the divisions among 
christians from a few hundreds, as he estimates 
them, to as many thousands, and by that means 
have rendered all religious opinions, matters 
of perfect indifference. Fas est et ab hoste do- 
cert. 

That both parties have been commonly more 
or less to blame, in cases of separation,. can 
scarcely be denied; but as difference of opimon 
seems to be unavoidable, all gentle and prudent 
means ought to be used for preventing, as far as 
possible, its bad effects—and the most effectual 





| of these, no doubt, isthe cultivation of charity 








able and pious men whom it has produced, do . 
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probably appear as absurd and out of fashion, as 
ps aked beards, trunk hose, and starched ruffs, yet 
iis learning, his piety, and humanity will recom- 
mend him to the admiration and esteem of all 
true christians, and to every person of good 
scase, whose mind has not been poisoned with 
the jacobin doctrines. ‘The tendency of the 
christian religion to promote peace, justice, and 
concord among men, will not be disputed by any 
who know any thing of it, and it is only fit for 
such writers as Voltaire, to pretend, that the 
christian religion has been the cause of all the 
wars, that have been waged since its publication. 

We believe, that it was the Africans, and not 
the Indians, that Dr. Adam Smith calis a na- 
tion of heroes, but authors of his stamp have 
always been willing to call any people heroes, 
providing that they were not christians. In the 
same paragraph, he pays a high compliment to 
the Americans, by calling them the refuse of 
the jails of Great Britain, and thinks it the most 
wonderful instance of the caprice of fortune, 
that this nation of heroes should have been sub- 
jected to their dominion. 

What men earnestly wish for, they are easily 
disposed to believe and expect. ‘he author’s 
predictions of the happy consequences of the 
peace, do great honour to his charity and huma- 
nity, though they have not been confirmed by 
the event. At the time, when our author augur- 
ed.so favourably for Great-Britain, there were 
others who were of opinion, that she had already 
scen her best days, and that her conduct to- 
wards neutral nations had rendered all the pow- 
ers on the continent of Europe her enemies at 
heart. And the present predilection for France, 
which appears, even among those, who are at 
war with that republic, probably took its rise 
from their hatred of Great-Britain, and the en- 
vy they felt at her successes, during the war, 
that preceded the peace of 1763. That the Ro- 
mans were generally gainers by the wars, in 
which they were engaged, cannot be denied: 
yet baron Montesquieu justly observes, that 
these wars were, at last, their ruin, and com- 
pares them to an instrument of destruction, 
which, after much use, is at last worn out 
and destroyed itself, The same was the fate 
of the three first monarchies, and of all military 
st.tes, such as Sparta, Athens, Thebes, &c. 
‘Lhe author’s comparison of the labours of the 
preacher,.to those of the plowman, and his ap- 
posite quotation from bishop Latimer, are a 
proo’, that he understood his profession much 
better than those, who confine preaching to in- 
culcating moral and social duties. 

Lhe project of christianizing the Indians 
seems destined to be abortive, unless we can 
contrive to live somewhat more like christians 
than we do at present. For, as long as they see 
our citizens Only in the light of robbers of land, 
and sellers of rum and whisky, it is vain to hope, 
that they can be induced to thiak favourably of 
our religion, while we ourselyes appear to pay 
so little regard to it. At the same time, the 
obstacle to the conversion of the Indians, ari- 
sing from their way of living, must be allowed 
to have considerable weight. 

It is not a little surprising, that our author, 
evca while he professes his abhorrence of slave- 
rv, vet admits the lawfulness of it. Such rea- 
soning does not seem to be consequential, and 
louks something like an abhorrence of the an- 

ointments of nature.. He confesses, that ne- 
ro labour is unprofitable, and retards the 1m- 
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the lawfulness of negro slavery has been proved 
again and again, our author does not inform us, 
even in his notes, though he is very well ac- 
quainted with authors, and not averse to quo- 
tations. ‘This does not savour of his usual ac- 
curacy, and may be adduced as a proof, how 
far the custom of beholding tyranny, exercised 
with impunity, and the motive of personal 
interest may sway with men, otherwise of the 
most upright and amiable dispositions. 

What motives a slavecan have to attachment, 
fidelity, meekness, and humility, we confess 
that we are not able to discover. The two last, 
certainly, he could not learn from his master, 
and unless rudeness, cruelty, and insult had a 
natural tendency to produce attachment, and 
fidelity, it is impossible to imagine, by what 
channels, any of these virtues would ever be 
able to find their way into the soul of a negro 
slave. Baron Montesquieu, though not a chris- 
tian, expresses himself on this subject, with 
more conformity to nature and reason, than our 
author. His denying, that unlimited autherity 
over slaves has ever been exercised in any Euro- 
pean colony, is, what the lawyers call protestatio 
contraria facto, and so may be rejected without 
argument. He acknowledges, that slavery has 
a tendency to debase and injure slaves, and that 
it is injurious to society at large. Is it not 
strange, that a lawful institution should produce 
so abominable effects ? 

It seems extremely probable, that the aver- 
sion, testified by all masters of slaves, to the in- 
struction of these unfortunate and oppressed 
people, arises from an apprehension, that it 
might render them more sensible of the injustice 
of their masters. For, as the master, from his 
knowledge of religion, which is often very litile, 
is enabled to see, though not to forsake his 
Own vicious conduct, he will naturally dread to 
expose it to his slaves, or to hazard being rebu- 
ked, both by his conscience and by his negroes, 

Our author seems to have been informed, 
that some, even in 1763, were afraid, that the 
day was not distant, when the British govern- 
ment should sorely rue that so much had been 
done for the continental colonists, and he proves 
his humanity, by treating it as a sinistrous sur- 
mise, or ill-omened prognostication. But there 
is no reasoning against fact. And it is certain, 
that the colonies, when delivered from the fear 
of the French behind them, were more easily 
induced to revolt from Great-Britain, though 
many arts, events, and occurrences, which they 
could neither foresee nor controul, and even the 
interference, however foolish, of a great nation 
in Europe, were necessary for maturing this re- 
volt into a revolution! 


DISCOURSE 2nd. ON SCHISMS AND SECTS. 


In this, as well as his other discourses, our 
author, to use the words of Peter Pindar, shows 
his bible-knowledge. Unlike in this, to many 
ef his brethren, from whose discourses, though 
expressly denominated sermons, we can hardly 
discover that they have ever read the bible, and 
are sometimes tempted to suspect, that they do 
not believe it. Our author, like an honest pro- 
testant clergyman, is not ashamed of his bible, 
and gives convincing proofs that he has both 
studied and understood it. But, however atten- 
tivethe seems to have been, both to his text, and 
the opinions of commentators, we are of opinion, 
thet he is mistaken in thinking, that the cursing 
which is ascribed to the mother of Micah, 
meant a yow, or dedication of the eleven hun- | 














dred shekels to religious purposes. We thin, 
that it rather meanta literal curse which she hag 
pronounced against the unknown thief of hj. 
property, and the fear of which was what pros 
bably induced her son to restore it. And her 
blessing him, on making this discovery, rende,, 
this opinion more probable, and seems to ¢op, 
vey the idea of an absolution. 


That Micah’s apostacy from the establisheg 
worship, did not proceed from an enmity to x, 
ligion, will be readily allowed. But his igno, 
rance of the law, aud his reliance on hig oy 
notions of propriety, which, probably, he calleq 
the discoveries of his reason, seem to hay 
been the sole causes of his apostacy, and though 
it is not probable, that he had arrived at thy 
enlightened state of mind, which considers aj 
Opinions as indifferent, yet he certainly though 
that his opinion was as good as any. Besides, 
as we are tuld, that there was no king thin jg 
Israel, it is probable, that he was a republicap, 
and was persuaded, that, by the rights of man, 
he might believe whatever he pleased, and do 
whatsoever was right in his own eyes- For this, 
which is described in scripture, as the worst 
conceivable state of society, is, in our times, 
reckoned the very best. . 


When God had promulgated laws of religion, 
and prescribed a positive ritual of divine wor. 
ship, which he certainly did for the Jewish na 
tion, it was certainly unlawtul for any. of that nm. 
tion to attempt the least innovation, or to depart 
from the prescribed form of worship, on any 
pretence whatever. But our author’s applic. 
tion of this to all those, who dissent from the 
church of England, will probably be controvert. 
ed by those of other communions. ‘The rom 
catholics are as positive as our author, thatall 
those, who have left their communion, are schi 
matics, and their positive decision onthe ques 
tion ought to have made him more sceptical 
this head, as he seems, in sundry places, top 
no little deference to their authority. The 
schism of Jeroboam was a political one, and i 
ferred the charge of idolatry, and the enmity 
which those mingled people, called Samaritan 
had entertained against the Jews, from the 
building of the second temple, was the chie 
cause of their schism. But‘it does not appear 





















































that either the pharisees or sadducees wey. 
properly schismatics, but both of them seem tom fq, 
have adhered to the established worship, thougl mn, 
the latter disowned or explained away some OH i, 
the doctrines of the Jewish revelation. rat’ 

These sects, in time, came to persecute acl hac 
other, as too many sects, since that time, hava ec 
done; but these persecutions appearsto havqi mi 
been excited by political rivalship, rather thamg the 
difference of opinion in religion. And the sam@g tor 
thing may be said of the persecutious, that toomg™ rau 
place in the christian church. They arose fromg tion 
a competition of different parties, for the favoulg pri 
of the reigning prince, which, as soon as al) the 
one of them had obtained, they used for the deg em 
gradation and banishment of their adversarié the 
The history of religious opinions, and their IMM ing 
fluence, ought to be carefully distinguished from exc 
the transactions of covetous and ambitious cle"g Gi! 
gymen, but most of our church histories 0M the 
tain only the latter, and take little notice of i ke 
former, and infidel writers, by confounding | 
them, represent all the frauds and persecut™ Mg Mo 
that ambitious clergymen encouraged, for the tic} 
own aggrandizement, to the influence of © a 






religion, whose. precepts they daily violatedes 


na 





That the encouragement of a spirit of free in- ¢ 
y, among a people, who are too ignorant, or 
‘9 indolent to use the proper means, tends to 
omote difference in opinion, is a truth attested 
iy woeful experience. But vanity, which is of- 
‘n the companion of ignorance and indolence, 
“ill be found to contribute a great deal to the 
yoduction of new sects and strange opinions. 
And the history of the ancient heresiarchs, as 
el! as of the founders of the religious orders 
-, the church of Rome, but especially, the his- 
ory of modern infidel writers, afford ample 
.roofs of the truth of this observation. ‘To be- 
eve as the church believes, to reverence, and 
hey old maxims, and to coincide with opinions 
ready received, confers no distinction, and 
supplies no food to vanity ; but to discover er- 
rors, When none were expected, to deny and 

Invert the most ancient and respected truths, to 

make new combinations and oppositions of old 

ideas, is flattering in extreme to human vanity, 

and pufls up the mind with a conceit of uncom- 

mon knowledge and capacity. And as vanity 

isa sociable quality, it attracts flatterers by pro- 

fuse compliments to their capacity, who hope to 

share in that distinction, that has been attained 

by others. ‘This consideration may enable us 
to account for the rage of infidels to make pro- 
selytes to their opinions, as well as for their 
success among the vicious, the ignorant, and 

nthinking part of mankind. But the spirit of 
ptoselytism never appears so completely ridicu- 
lous, as when it is employed in support of the 
fashionable doctrine of the indifference of all 
opinions whatsoever. Mr. Burke had good 
reason for being astonished at the zeal of Dr. 
[Price, not for the propagation of his own opi- 
nions, but of any opinions whatsoever, provi- 
ded that they differed from those, that had been 
formerly received. ‘Io support opinions, by 
probable arguments, is the attainment of a few, 
butto doubt, to question, and disbelieve, is in 
the power of every one. 

That the writings of infidels, in favour of an 
universal toleration, have contributed greatly to 
looseness of opinion, needs not to be confirmed 
by the quotation from Edwards, or the edict of 
Julian. But when we examine the writings of 
infidels in favour of toleration, we will find, that 
the benefit of it is intended only for themselves. 
Hence, our age has seen by experienee, that in- 
hdels have been the greatest bigots, and the 
most cruel persecutors, which may enable us to 
judge, with what views they contended for tole- 
ration. It is to be regretted, thatthe author 
had not shewn the usefulness, and necessity of 
ecclesiastical establishments, and though they 
might be maintained in times of ignorance, by 
the terror of penal laws, yet in times of ques- 
tioning and wrangling, must give way to a tole- 
ration of different opinions, with proper restric- 
tions. It is remarkable, that the apostles, and 
primitive christians never claimed the benefit of 
the general toleration, that was granted by the 
tmperors to different opinions, but adhered to 
their faith on account of its truth, without plead- 
ing the general toleration, of which all others, 
€xccpt christians, enjoyed the benefit. Mr. 
Gibbon ought to have complimented the hea- 
then emperors for their candour and impartiality 
n this head. 

_ Perhaps, even when men embrace sound opi- 
ions On due examination, their vanity may be 
tickled, by discovering, that they differ from 
Others, and this, rather than the love of truth, 


nuit 





‘May excite a solicitude to make proselytes. 
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We have never been able to admire Chilling- 
worth, whom our author quotes in support of 
of putting different senses on the same texts of 
scripture, and while he holds that the scriptures 
do not give ambiguous or equivocal answers, it 
is strange, that he should quote the authority of 
a wavering and inconstant writer, to prove, that 
it is not necessary tither to faith or salvation, to 
believe the true sense of them, and to avoid the 
false. 

That error is innocent, without conditions or 
restrictions, Dr. Price consoles himself with 
great complacency. Our author has avoided 
this extreme, which leads men to imagine, that 
they can render a false opinion true, or at least 
innocent, by sincerely believing it. Now, as 
men are led by so many other causes, besides 
conviction, both to believe, and to disbelieve, 


little reliance can be made on their sincerity, 


and their proneness to exchange one opinion for 
another, renders it of still lesser moment. The 
roman catholics observed a refined policy with 
respect to their religious orders, by suffering 
the humours of singular and vain men to evapo- 
rate within the pale of the church, instead of 
driving them out of it. The same policy direct- 
ed them to leave many points undecided, and 
to allow different parties tu pretend, that the 
church was on their side. So that, although 
the thomists and scotists, the franciscans and 
dominicans, the jesuits and the jansenists, dif- 
fered in many points of doctrine, yet as they 
agreed in the same forms of worship, no differ- 
ence was perceptible in the church. And we 
think it cannot be denied, that the church of 
England might have gained much by the con- 
ferences with the puritans at the Savoy and 
Hampton court, if either of these had been con- 
ducted by wise men, as all that was desired, 
amounted only to a few trifling alterations in 
the liturgy. But it was not to be expected, 
that men, who had no other end, than to flatter 
the king, and to yield nothing, should have 
succeeded so ill in an attempt to promote har- 
mony and unity. 

Our author ought to have taken notice of the 
meeting at the Feather’s tavern, when he men- 
tioned invectives against tests and subscriptions, 
as those are, by no means, confined to dissent- 
ers, but implicate many members of the estab- 
lished church, with Dr. Paley at their head. 
We have always been of opinion, that bishop 
Burnet’s licentious preface to his edition of the 
thirty-nine articles, has done more harm to the 
church of England, than the body of the book 
has ever done good, by defending jesuitical and 
dishonest subscription ; and Dr. Paley has done 
his utmost to ease the conseiences of knavish 
subscribers, by persuading them that the de- 
sign of the imposers was not to prevent differ- 
ence of opinions, though they themselves assert 
the direct contrary, but only to exclude papists 
and non-conformists. But in our opinion a man 
who could sign the confession of a church, with 
a design to preach and write against it, could 
have no scruple to break into a house, in order 
to rob or murder the inhabitants. 

It is honourable to our author, that he has a 
zeal for the unity of the faith, and abhors licen- 


tiousness in opinions as well as in practice, as | 


the first of these necessarily leads to the last. 
He touches very slightly on occasional con- 
formity, and seems to lay much greater stress 
on it, than, in the nature of the thing, it can 
bear. Would it not be absurd, for example, to 
infer, that because a protestant may, occasion- 
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ally attend the worship of the church of Rome, 
therefore, he has no objections against it in his 
conscience, and separates from it only through 
a love of separation? 

In our opinion, the church of England can 
derive no honour from the testimonies of such 
men as Grotius or Jablonski, who condemn and 
disbelieve some of its articles, or from Causa- 
bon, who was a mere infidel, as the many valu- 
able and pious men whom it has produced, do 
it much greater honour than the compliments of 
loose and ill-informed foreigners. ‘lhat the op- 
posers of protestantism have chieily directed 
their attacks against the church of England, ra- 
ther than other sects, is owing to its being the 
richest, aad not the soundest part of the protes- 
tant party, nor even in their opinion, the-most 
Opposite to popery. 

That licentious opimions in religion tend to 
produce the like licentious opinions with regard 
to government, is readily acknowledged. Lu- 
ther’s reformation produced the violences of 
the anabaptists, in Munster, and the sects of 
mennonists, dunkards, and swinksoldians, and 
the insurrection of the peasants in the south of 
Germany. When one error is discovered ina 
church or state, many are ready to think that 
they can discover a thousand. The disputes 
about religion, in the reign of Charles the first, 
gendered all the sects that are enumerated in 
Edward’s Gangrana. But the author’s quota- 
tion of the advice of Mecznas to Augustus in 
Dion Cassius, is rather unlucky, as it points 
directly at persecution, as the most effectual 
means of maintaining unity. And that some 
means of this kind, viz. whipping and impri- 
sonment, were once employed in Virginia, for 
the coercion of dissenters, has been published 
by common fame, though perhaps aggravated 
by the exasperation of the sufferers. 

That a variety of sects are hurtful to a coun- 
try in an economical view, is certainly true, 
though often little attended to by the rulers of 
established churches, when by their rigour and 
foolish obstinacy, they drive simple and well- 
disposed persons out of the national church, 
rather than part with any of their whims or ce- 
remonies, as the charge of an additional clergy 
must tend to derange the affairs of those who 
support them, as well as to produce unspeakable 
straits, humiliation and sufferings tothe unbappy 
men who are thus employed. But the alienation 
of affection, the ill-will and animosity among 
‘neighbours, the disquiet of families that consist 
of parties different communions, and the neglect 
of the religious education of their children, are 
among the worst effects of schisms and sects, and 
most inconsistent with real religion. Dr. Adam 
Smith, a declared enemy of christianity, laments 
that the independents were not encouraged, as 
although he calls them wild enthusiasts, he hop- 
ed they might, by indulging their fancies, have 
turned every congregation into a separate com- 
munion, and increased the divisions among 
christians from a few hundreds, as he estimates 
them, to as many thousands, and by that means 
have rendered ail religious opinions, matters 
of perfect indifference. Fas est et ab hoste do- 
cert. 

That both parties have been. commonly more 
or less to blame, in cases of separation,. can 
scarcely be denied; but as difference of opinion 
seems to be unavoidable, all gentle and prudent 
means ought to be used for preventing, as far as 
possible, its bad effects—and the most effectual 





| of these, no doubt, isthe cultivation of charity 
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and friendship betwixt those of different parties, 
and a laudable «mulation between both, which 
shall excel the other in the practice of those re- 
ligious and moral duties, about which there can 
be no difference of opinion. Dr. Swift observes, 
with his usual acuteness, that we have just as 
much religion as to make us hate, but not so 
much as to make us love one another. But 
when differences are kept out of sight, and dan- 
gerous questions not stirred, it is certain that 
good men of different persuasions may love and 
esteem each other, and live in peace and friend- 
ship, notwithstanding their different opinions, 
in perfect conformity to their respective prin- 
ciples. 
( To be contmued. ) 


MISCELLANY. 


LETTERS ON VARIOUS TOPICS OF FOREIGN LITERA- 
TURE,FROM AN AMERICAN,RESIDENT ABROAD. 


No. V. 


Before L proceed to remark upon the parti- 
cular causes, alleged by the citizen Hauterive, 
in his book upon the state of France, at the end 
of the eighth year, as having disorganized the 
public law of Europe, it is proper to observe, that 
one of the great apparent purposes of the work, 
is tohold out alure of temptation to the Austri- 
an cabinet. ‘Tosuperficial observation this may 
a>pear to’ indicate a system, contrary to that of 
Favier, but, it is in truth, perfectly reconcilable 
with it. Favier’s doctrine was—dissolve the 
alliance between France and Austria—Let a 
clear, unequivocal preponderance of France 
over Austria be established, cost what it may. 
This has now been accomplished—and from the 
moment, when it was effected, France changes 
not her policy, butherobject. Tosecure her final 
end the more effectually, she thinks it necessa- 
ry to check, to controul, to diminish, by all pos- 
sible means,every other European power which, 
from its extent, might ever threaten to rivalize 
with her own, and, as a means of success, she 
now endeavours to engage the co-operation of 
Austria in this project. ‘l'hus, when Mr. Hau- 
terive assumes for granted, that the treaty of 
Westphalia founded the whole public law of 
Europe, he might rationally expect that this 
view of things, whether true or false, would, at 
least, suit the interests, and flatter the passions 
of Austria. In his enumeration of causes, which 
contributed to annihilate that system, he men- 
tions only those, which Austria considers with 
enmity and resentment, or with fear and jealou- 
sy. He proposes measures for crippling the 
other three great powers, in which Austria will 
probably feet the strongest stimulus to ccacur ; 
the real point of his preparatory argument is, 
that France and Austria had once given the 
law to Europe; and that it is for their mutual 


interest, and jor the benefit of L.urope too, that" 


they should do so again. We shall see in ano- 
ther part of the work, that the author considers 
the United States, as forming a part of this po- 
litical system of Europe, and this is the princi- 
pal consideration upon which I shall bestow so 
much time upon the examination of his book. 
We shall, therefore, not be suprised to find 
Mr. Hauterive, in descending to his particulars, 
state, that since the introduction of Russia into 
the European system, the sule principle of her 
government has been the-ambition of unbounded 
aggrandizement, eastward, at the expense of all 
her Asiatic neighbours, and, westward, at that 
of Poland and Sweden. This representation 
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has too much truth in it. Russia, like her 
neighbours, has constantly been too much actu- 
ated by the ambition of conquest; and by the 
continual series of success she has enjoyed since 
the time of Peter the Great, she has acquired a 
mass of power, which naturally presents an ob- 
stacle to the exercise of legislation for all Eu- 
rope, by the concert of France and Austria. 
Thus far she may, indeed, have contributed to 
disconcert the arrangements made, or prepared 
by the treaty of Westphalia, but when Mr. 
Hauterive asserts that the example of Russia, 
had “ awakened cupidity in the breast of all the 
great powers,” he should, at least, alledge some 
proof for believing that it had ever been laid 
asleep. If it ever slept, it was not at least lull’d 
to repose by the peace of Westphalia, nor had 
it ever yielded to soporifics in the bosom of 
France. Here, indeed, we touch upon one of 
the points in which the author will find it most 
difficult to obtain belief. Itis one of the essen- 
tial purposes of his book to represent the politi- 
cal conduct of France, as having been, at all 
times, a perfect model of moderation, and of 
disinterested generosity. ‘This isa thing, con- 
cerning which, for many centuries, the truth has 
been written in characters of blood, upon the 
annals of Europe, too distinctly and too notori- 
ously for the diplomatic skill of any French se- 
cretary, or under secretary of foreign affairs, to 
efface or to obscure. ‘To argue against it, would 
be to charge the reader with too proiound an 
ignorance of history, or with too great weakness 
of understanding. I send you the book itself, 
that you may see I do not slander the author in 
affirming that such are his assertions; and there 
are other parts of the book, where he renews it 
in a manner which may require animadversion. 
He acknowledges, indeed, that Louis XIV. by 
the arrogance and eclat of his pretensions, did 
weaken the confidence of other nations in this 
disinterested moderation of France. Now it 
will be remembered that the peace of Westpha- 
lia, and even that of the Pyrenees, were made 
during the minority of this same Louis XIV. 
and prepared the way for those pretensions, for 
that cupidity, with which he continued for half 
a century to be the scourge of mankind. ‘The 
great powers had, therefore, no occasion for the 
example of Russia, to awaken their cupidity. 
In passing to the observations upon the rise 
and progress of the Prussian power, we remark, 
that Mr. Hauterive states four consequences as 
having resulted from it, all of which are solvea- 
ble into this, that it has deprived France of the 
advantage of intervening im all the dissentions 
of the German empire, and settling them at the 
pleasure of her @bitration. That the Germans 
have preferred the paronage of Prussia, to the 
disinterested, magnanimous decisions of France. 
That the constitution of the empire has been 
interpreted by the Germans themselves, and 
not Submitted to the construction of a third par- 
ty. All this, to a certain degree, is true—and 
this is certainly the most powerfully operative 
of the causes adduced by him as dissolvents of 
the system created by the peace of Westphalia ; 
but in altering the comparative masses of power, 
it produced no alteration of the public law, and 
if the minor states of Germany relied more up- 
on the protection of Prussia, than upon the 
suarantee of France, for defence against en- 
croachments from another quarter, the disposi- 
tion was inspired, not by any alteration of rights, 
but by the different confidence of the efficacy of 
the means. Here, we find Mr. Hauterive mak- 


ing his most pointed address to the passion, 
the Austrian government. ‘To every tithes 
than an Austrian reader, the exchange of 
French for a Prussian patronage will appear p 
evil ; to every German, other than a subject g 
Austria, it will appear a great blessing, p 
nothing can be so odious to an Austrian, as jh, 
power of Prussia, and nothing so Soothing 
his inclinations as a prospect of checking ay, 
reducing it. This explains to us why the a 
thor, contrary to the testimony of history, r 
presents Prussia as having first set the exam 
of hoarding up a public treasure and of keepin 
a standing army. ‘These were the instrumen, 
of the Prussian aggrandizement, and in th; 
chapter is insinuated the propriety of a genepy 
concert among nations to make them jn 
fectual—to circumscribe, by general consep 
the internal right of every single state, to leyy 
troops or fill coffers. 7 
If it were possible still to doubt, whethersug, 
suggestions as these were thrown out mereh 
for the sake of the effect they might produce yy 
on Austrian feelings, all hesitation must be re 
moved, by the passage [now shall quote for yo 
meditation. It immediately follows the pas 





sage, quoted in my last letter, and should be rea 
in connection with it. 
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‘¢‘ These statesmen thought force was bett 
than policy ; that courage was above wisdom; 
they thought it beneath them to reflect befo 
they determined on rushing into extremes 
that war was a nobler guardian of rights tha 
negociation; they listened only to the voice of 
distrust, of jealousy, of vanity ; and, in short, 
to come to the true source of the evil, they too 
a pleasure in forming to themselves a monstrow 
idea of the pre-eminence of France: they des 
pised her diplomatic councils: they disdained 
her support; and when, afterwards, by the 
effect of their imprudent combinations, th 
found those states, whose rapid growth, their 
blind improvidence had, as if purposely fos 
tered, become formidable rivals by their pre 
tensions, and dangerous neighbours by th 
indefatigable activity of their views, they laid 
to the account of France their dangers and 
their losses, as if France could have protec 
ed them, when they spurned her support, and 
misconstrued the wisdom of her councils, or, 
as if she ought to have done so, when the 
time at which her advice and assistance could 
have been useful to them was past. 

‘¢ A profound discussion of all chose objects, 
belongs not to my purpose. I only advise 
those, who wish to verily what I just said, to 
study the history of the time, when the first 
links of the chain of relations which connett- 
ed the states of Europe together, were broken: 
they will see whether France did not always 
seasonably unveil to her friends the secret 
views of those princes, who projected to ag 
grandize themselves at the expense of those 
whom they had the address of associating to 
their views: whether, from the commenct- 
ment of the century, France has not, by her 
unattackable situation, been always interested 
in the equipoise and immutability of the ex- 
isting relations: whether it was not against 
her will, nay, in spite of her exertions, that 
all the changes, which have occurred in Eu 
rope, have happened, to the damage of some; 
and for the benefit of others.” 
Notwithstanding the extreme caution, here 


employed, to avoid the use of any names, the 
allusion is evidently to the consent given by me 







































»peror of Germany, at the commencement of 
. last century, to the project of assuming the 
sagly title, :ormed by thethen elector of Bran- 
avurge tis true that France refused to ac- 
iowledge the first king of Prussia as such until 
ye peace Of Utrecht, It is likewise true, that 
,e emperor consented tothat acknowledgment, 
fore the war of the Spanish succession began 
but the price of this consent was, a stipula- 
Mion by the elector to furnish ten thousand men 
othe allies in that war. Itis no wonder, there- 
ye, that France negociated against it, with 
{ystria, or that she urged the consequences 
ich might result froman increase of the Prus- 
“n consideration, and prove injurious to Aus- 
ria herself. Yet, in this instance, France was 
got actuated by her unattackable situation, or by 
her disinterested magnanimity. Her motive of 
iniversal operation, doubtless, was to prevent 
the aggrandizement of any other power than her 
own; but her immediate inducement was to 
prevent the co-operation of the elector, with the 
Jes; for which purpose, at the same time 
vhile she negociated with Austria against the 
yxknowledgment of the Prussian royalty, she 
ygociated with the elector for it, and was as 
ady to grant it for the sake of the Prussian al- 
jjance,as the emperor himself, From the peace 
of Utrecht to the commencement of the revolu- 
tion, France was engaged in four wars, not one 
of which was for the purpose of maintaining the 
immutability of existing relations, or of prevent- 
ing changes to the detriment of some, and for 
the benefit of others. 
But it is in the considerations upon the rise 
nd progress of the maritime and commercial 
stem, the source of prosperity to Kugland, 
that the author abandons himself, without re- 
serve, to all the bitterness of his heart. In all 
the other statements, are perceivable, the inspi- 
tions of national vanity, envy, and jealousy, 
but in the composition of this picture, aii the 
furies of hatred combine to mix their blackest 
colours. 
Setting aside, however, the feelings and pas- 
tions of the author, his view of the consequen- 
andga ces produced by the English navigation act, de- 
ect serves serious attention. Here, as in every 
Other part of the book, the mixture of truth and 
lilschood, of ingenious argument and sophistry 
the Mis blended together with so much address, that 


ud EM they can be discriminated only by a minute and 
tlose examination. 

cts, MM “I'he true founder of the maritime system(says 
vise im Mr, Hauterive), thetrue author of the mari- 
, OME“ time wars of Europe, was Cromwell. That 
irst im gloomy conspirator, equally distrustful and 
ect- “ambitious, and who delighted in every idea 
en: MB of plotting and violence, considering the insu- 
He “lated situation of England, and the character of 
re 


“its inhabitants, at once active and tenacious, 
ag° Mm conceived the idea of placing their industry 
os¢ “ina permanent state of conspiracy and war 
to BE“ against all other industry ; of separating their 


ces BM “ interests forever from the interests of Europe, 
her BE of launching them alone into a career, where 
ted HM“ the advantage of the first start would leave 
eX- MB“ their rivals only the resource of a tardy and 
nst BM ill-concerted competition: he proclaimed the 
hat BE navication act, and by this bold and decisive 
ue ME“ measure, placed the commerce of his nation 
a¢," HM " in a state of constant enmity and jealousy with 


“regard to the commerce of all others.” 

All this is poetical machinery —Cromwel! 
he Bs not the author of the navigation act, nor 
nC Yas it the fruisof such extensive views, or of 
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such distant foresight into futurity. - The per- 
sonal resentments of St. John, the animosities 
of the parliament against the states general of 
Holland, as well as against some of the English 
colonics, which had favoured the royal cause, 
and their jealousy of the army, at the head of 
which was Cromwell, first produced the navi- 
gation act. There is no reason to suppose that 
its authors were aware of its remote and perma- 
nent consequences, more than all the rest of 
Europe. The Dutch, alone, considered it as 
hostile, by its immediate application to them- 
selves; but the influence it was destined to pro- 
duce upon the prosperity of England, and upon 
the history of Europe, was foreseen by no man. 
That it made England prosper, is now univer- 
sally-recognized.. That ‘prosperity has made 
England sometimes proud, arrogant, and op- 
pressive to other nations, anxious to engross all 
commerce to herself, and ever apt to encroach 
upon that of others, is true. To guard and de- 
fend themselves by pacific and lawful concert 
against this dispostion, is the right and interest 
of the other commercial nations, but they must, 
above all things, be cautious not to substitute, 
instead of these. principles of self-detence, the 
inextinguishable virulence, and unbounded ran- 
cour, instigated by the feelings of the deadliest 
national antipathies. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


[The life of Hamilton, a Scotish poet, and an excellent, 
though neglected writer. } 

Of the personal history of Hamiiton, the 
compiler of this collection, regrets his inability 
to give an account proportioned to his reputa- 
tion among his contemporaries, or his rank 
among the writers of verse. 

Little attention has been bestowed, by the 
anonymous editor of his poems, in transmitting 
the incidents of his life, or in delineating his 
most prominent and observable particularities ; 
and the intelligence which tradition has preser- 
ved, is general and scanty. 

‘The life of a private gentleman, devoting part 
of his time to polite literature, is held by his 
acquaintance, to be little deserving of trans- 
mission to posterity. He rises to eminence by 
exertions, which, to ordinary discernment, do 
not distinguish him from other men. When 
his fame is established by time, it is generally 
too late to trace the events of his life, or to in- 
vestigate minutely the peculiarities of habit and 
disposition which mark his character. 

The account, therefore, which is here to be 
expected, may properly be proportioned to the 
means of information, rather-@an to his quali- 
fications, which deserve fffore ample illustration 
than this brief memorial can bestow. 


William Hamilton, was the second son of |_ 





Hamilton, esq. of Bangour, in Ayr- 
shire; a gentleman of an opulent fortune, ‘and 
of -an ancient and honourable family. He was 
born in 1704. 

He had all the advanteges of a liberal and 
polite education. His taste, like his studies, 
was unconfined; but his peculiar genius for 
poetry appeared at an early time of liie. It was 
improved by a lively imagination, an exquisite 
delicacy of sentiment, an extensive acquaint- 
ance with classical learning, and a thorough 
knowledge of the world. 

The early part of his life seems to have been 
divided between the occupations of literature, 
the amusements of poetry, -and the gaicties of 
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elegant society, of which he was the unrivalled 
ride and ornament. 

The latter part of his life was unfortunate. 

Education, private affection, and friendship, 
have often a powerful influence on political prin- 
ciples. He had been bred a Jacobite, and was 
prompted, by his own zeal, or the persuasions 
and example of his friends, to join the standard 
of the pretender, in 1745. 

The same year, he celebrated the success of 
the rebels at Prestonpans, in an Ode on the Bate 
tle of Gladsmuir, which was printed at the time, 
and * married to the harmonies” of M‘Gibbon. 
This was the only occasion he had of poetical 
triumph and exultation. 

The year following, he saw the hopes of his 
party perish, in the suppression of the rebellion 
by the memorable victory obtained by the duke 
ot Cumberland, at Culloden. 

It is not certain whether he was present in 
the action; but it appears, that his life, for some 
time afterwards, was in iminent danger. 

His reflections on this reverse of ‘fortune, 
are expressed in A Soliloquy, wrote in June, 
1745. 


Now in this sad and dismal hour 
Of multiply’d distress, 

Has any former thought the power. 
To make thy sorrows less. 


When all around thee, cruel snareg 
Threaten thy destin’d breath, 

And every sharp reflection bears 
Want, exile, chains, or death. 

He wandered about, for some time, in the 
Highlands, and experienced much personal in- 
convenience in eluding the diligence of the 
king’s troops, employed m disarming the inha. 
bitants; but at last, found means to escape to 
France. | 

For this intelligence, the present writer is 
obliged to Mr. John Home, the celebrated au- 
thor of ** Douglas,” a very uccurate observer of 
the passages of that time, which, he is happy to 
announce, will soon receive every possible illus- 
tration from his elegant and classical pen. 

He resided several years abroad, chiefly in 
France and Italy, devoted to the milder ambi- 
tions of the ingenious muse. 

At length, having made his peace with the 
government, he returned to Scotland to take 
possession of the family estate, which had de- 
volved to him by the death of his brother. 

He was of a delicate constitution; and, ir his 

later years, his health was greatly impaired. 
This decay made himtry the benefit of a warmer 
climate, in which he had passed a considerable 
part of histime. It had not, however, the de- 
sired effect. He died at Lyons, on the 25th of 
March, 1754, in the 50th year of his age. His 
corpse was brought to Scotland, and interred in 
the abbey church of Holyroodhouse. 
He was twice married into families of dis- 
tinction; and, by his first lady, daughter of sir 
James Hall, bart. of Dunglass, left an only son, 
who inherits his estate. 

The character of Hamilton was amiable and 
respectable. He possessed the social virtues in 
an eminent degree. His writings breathe the 
passions which he felt; and are seldom cold or 
inanimated. The.qualities of his heartand head 
were equally remarkable. His clegance and 
judgment were universally confessed. He was, 
in the proper sense of the word, a fine gentle- 
man. 

As he wrote verses entirely for his own 
amusement, and that of his particular friends, 
few of his pieces were prepared for the press 
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by himself. A collection of several of them 
was first published at Glasgow, in 1748, not only 
without his name, but without his consent. He 
was then abroad; and it was hoped the appear- 
ance of that collection would have drawn from 
him a more perfect edition. But, though after 
his retura, he corrected many errors of the 
Glasgow copy, occasioned by the inadvertency 
of transcribers, he did’ not live to make a new 
and complete publication. ‘he improvements 
he made, were, however, inserted in the posthu- 
mous edition of his Pazms on Several Occasions, 
printed at Edinburgh, in 8vo. 1760, with the 
addition of a great many valuable pieces taken 
from his own original manuscripts. ‘They are 
now, with the Ode on the Battle of Gladsinuir, not 
inserted in the edition, 1760, for the first time, 
received into a collection of classical English 
poetry. 

Asa poet, Hamilton does not seem to have 
hitherto received so much attention as he de- 
serves. Party spirit, in our nation, has often 
influenced the judgment of poetical merit. His 
genius, perhaps, has been overlooked, because 
his political opinions were reprobated. In this 
liberal age, when the just tribute of praise is be- 
stowed oa talents and literary merit, of whate- 
ver party, 1t would be improper to take notice 
of his political opinions. He is certainly a 
pleasing aad amiable writer, though not a first- 
rate poct. He is not distinguished for strength 
of intellect or fertility of invention. His taste 
was delicate, and refined by a careful perusal of 
the ancient classics. He writes with neatness 
and terseness, frequently with elevation and 
Spirit. His compositions are characterized by 
sprightliness and elegance, simplicity and ten- 
derness. His diction is commonly chaste and 
poetical; and his versification, in general, cor- 
rect and harmonious. Of his addresses and 
smaller pieces, which are commonly personal 
and occasional, the greater part is panegyrical, 
and the chief source is gallantry. Of praise, he 
is very lavish in his light and amatory produc- 
tions. Undoubtedly many beauties of that time 
were proud of his praises. Who they were, 
whom he dignifies with poetical names, cannot 
be easily known. Perhaps by traditions pre- 
served in families, they may be discovered. 

His Triumph of Love, if he had written no- 
thing else, is sufficient to entitle him to the cha- 
racter and distinction of a poet. It was publish- 
ed separately in his life time ; and, though ina 
careless dress, and even without a name, was 
received with the highest approbation. His 
Epistle to the Countess of Eglintoun, though in- 
correct, has many elegant passages. It was 
originally prefixed to the inimitable Gentle 
Shepherd, of Ramsey, with whom his wit, poe- 
try, and political principles naturally connected 
him. His imitation of the Eighteenth Epistle 
of the first Book of Horace, addressed to Ram- 
sey, 1s written in a strain of vigorous sense and 
easy versilication. His other Dnitations of Horace, 
deserve great praise, for elegance of expression 
and propriety of application, To be pleased 
with his fine Ode on the Battle of Gladsmuir, it is 
not necessary to think well of his opinions. Of 
his other Odes, the second and third deserve 
particular commendation. The second possesses 
all the exquisite delicacy, picturesque descrip- 
tion, and appropriate imagery of Milton’s 
« T,Allegro,” of which it is evidently an imi- 
tation. His Epitaphs are among the most beau- 

tiful and pathetic compositions of that kind in 
our Janguage. The Epitaphs on Mr. Galzuhoun 
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and his Wife are truly admirable. Fhe Episode 
of the Thistle abounds in poetical description, 
animated by patriotic enthusiasm. Of his song 
in the Scottish dialect, called The Braes of 
Yarrow, the extensive popularity is the best 
encomium. ‘Che remaming pieces, it is not 
necessary to examine singly. ‘They must be 
supposed tohave faults and beauties of the same 
kind with the rest; but the author’s finishing 
hand, it ought to be remembered, has been 
wanting to many. | 


== 
DRAMATIC. 


[We insert the following, from a late London paper, to 
amuse the lovers of the drama, and to announce, at 
length, ong moral and useful play from the pen of 
Kotzebue } 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


Tuesday night, a sentimental comedy, entit- 
led Deaf and Dum, or the Orphan Protected, 
was performed, for the first time, to a crowded 
and brilliant audience, with universal applause. 
The piece is a free translation trom a play of 
Kotzebue. 

Count Harancour, chief of an illustrious 
house, and first magistrate of Thoulouse, has 
an only son without the faculties of hearing or 
speech, but of the quickest parts, the keenest 
sensibility, and the most amiable disposition. 
This helpless but interesting child he leaves, on 
his death-bed, to the care of JZ Darlemont, his 
maternal uncle. No sooner does the guardian 
enter upon office, than he takes his ward to Pa- 
ris, to see whether his malady is incurable, and 
here he forms the diabolical design of setting 
the unhappy orphan adrift upon the world, and 
taking possession of his immense estate. By 
meaas of his servant, Dupre, he actually exe- 
cutes the project. The boy is exposed in a 
beggar’s dress, on the Pont-Neuf; several wit- 
nesses are suborned to swear that they saw him 
die under an operation, and the inhuman Dar- 
lemont continues undisputed master, for years, 
of all his fair possessons. In the mean time, 
he, himself, is picked up by an officer of the po- 
lice, and delivered to the abbé de L’ Epee, a man 
who has immortalized his name by the inven- 
tion of a method for instructing the deaf and 
dumb, and still more by the patience, assiduity, 
and benevolence he has displayed in following 
it. Under the tuition of this philanthropist, he 
improves in the most astonishing manner, and 
learns to communicate his knowledge with the 
greatest facility. The abbé is at length able to 
discover from him, that he is the soa of a su- 
preme judge of one of the principal towns in the 
south of France. More it was impossible for 
him to learn—but, with this scanty information, 
he determines to restore him to his rights, and, 
though now aged and infirm, makes a pedes- 
trian tour with him over all that part of the 
kingdom. Several! great towns they visit with- 
out success; but at last they approach the gates 
of Thoulouse. It is here the action begins. By 
the transports of joy which Theodore displays, 
the abbéd learns that his labours are over. : 
ter returning solemn thanks to the ALMrcury, 
| they enter the city, and soon find out the house 
of old count Harancour, now inhabited by Dar/e- 
mont. They apply to ranval, an eminent ad- 
vocate, and as Lheodzre is recognized by his 
nurse, and several others who see him, and as 
Dupre, who had all along been torn with re- 
morse, threatens to divulge the whole story to 
the magistrates, the usurper consents to rein- 
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state his nephew inall his rights. St. Aline, p, 
lemont?s son, is made. to be in love with May; 
anne, the sister of Franva!; and the obstacl., 
their uaion form much of the business of the 
piece, and their union, brought about by ‘7),, 
dare, gives eclat to the conclusion of jt, 
Such are the incidents upon which this dra 
matic edifice is connected. Ihe progress of; 
business is not destitute of skill and connection 
but there is at times a gloominess of detail, thi 
a fastidious reiteration of sentiment, that cag, 
great heaviness over the scene. The sombre: 
too predominant to render the piece popy 
and the poet, instead of a moralist, becomes th 
preacher ofa conventicle. It is, howeyer, , 
purest and most edifying of KoTzepur’s ; 
mas ; and although the characters are not mart 
ed with traits of original genius, the subje, 
possesses all the attraction which can be deriy 
ed from the combination of the new and¢ 
probable. Nothing of the kind was ever 
tempted before; and the audience, fatigue 
wita hearing, upon such occasions, aukw; 
imitations of what they had heard a thoysay 
times, lent a favourable eye to this original ex 
hibition. It ought not to be forgot, in speakin 
of its merits, that its moral, unlike that-of mo 
other German productions, is not only une 
ceptionable, but excellent—that those who se 
it performed will not only leave the theatre wit 
their principles undebauched, but with a greate 
love of virtue, and a deeper abhorrence of gui 
In this all must be agreed, that it was admirab 
performed. There was not a single part whic 
was not well sustained; and some of the actor 
did greater justice to the meaning of the autho 
than he could have been sanguine enough t 
expect, Among these we must reckon mi 
De Camp, who represented the deaf and dun 
Theodore. Her expressions, by signs, of th 
strong emotions which agitated her mind, wer 
extremely impressive, and met with the mo 
unbounded applause. Mr. Kemble, in J 
L’ Epee, delineated, with great ability, that ver 
rable character. ‘Lhe remorse and misery: 
tendant on guilt, were well pourtrayed by M 
Wroughton, in Dar/emont, and, though by ve 
different means, by Mr. Bannister, jun. in Di 
pre. The parts of Madame Franval, and Ca 
dine were respectfully sustained by miss Pop 
and Mrs. Sparks. Mrs. Mountain in the charat 
ter of Marianne, introduced a beautiful air, 
words of which are by Mr. Lewis, and the mt 
sic by Mr. Kelly. It was loudly encored: 

What tho’ Fate forbids me offer, 

Golden gifts from Fortune’s store: 


All I have, to Love I profler, 
Fortune cannot offer more. 


What tho’ bright the jewell’d treasure, 
Which Peruvia’s mines supply, 

Brighter still one tear of pleasure, 
Sparkling in Affection’s eye. 
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Hy men, in his power for ever 
Fain the God of hearts would hold, 
Binding oft, oh! vain endeavour, 
Love with interest—chains of gold. 







Soon their weight his strength o’erpow’rs, 
Soon they crush the pretty elf; 

Love can bear no chains but flow’rs, 
Light and bluoming as himseif. 


The prologue of Deaf and Dumb, a kind 0 
introduction to the story, was well delivered b 
Powell, as was an epilogue, by miss De Comp 
srestored to the knowledge of speech, and th 
general propensity of her sex to make an abul 
dant use of their tongues. “Che applause at th 
final fall of the curtain was loud and maivel® 
aud the play, cannot fail to become a favour 
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In the present, as well as in all the preceding 
ars with France, Great-Britain has reserved 
her greatest efforts, and shewn herself the most 
jrmidable, near the close of the contest. ‘he 
me transcendant valour, which shone on the 
ld of Blenheim and the heights of Abraham, 
qd saved the nation from Gallic chains, in the 
vs of our fathers, has recently been as con- 

‘yous at Aboukir and Copenhagen, and we 
myst with the same happy effect. 

The plundering Gaul will be forced to sub- 
git, at last, to the superior firmness, persever- 
ye, and resources of his brave antagonist. All 
he miseries, With which he has afflicted Europe, 

,d all the infamy he has heaped on his own 
impious head, by his matchless crimes, will be 
inuficient to accomplish the destruction of his 
sient rival; which was one of the principal 
pjects he had im view through every stage of 
the revolution, and without which all he has 
jone was labour lost. On the contrary, all 
| exhis eflorts have terminated hitherto, in extend- 
ing the commerce and dominion of Great-Bri- 
rin, and in exalting the glory of her wooden 
mills. The French jackall has purveyed for 
ye British lyon, as effectually as if he were 
destined by nature for the office. 
It is not in the least surprising that these brave 
islanders, the glory of a degenerate age, and the 
bulwark of the civilized world, should be hated, 
nd defamed by an infidel usurper, as well as by 
coundrel convicts, his apes and admirers. ‘These 
nigar caitiffs enjoy a momentary respite from 
agrin, while they are abusing a government 
hat is the scourge and terror of their Mahome- 
tnhero; and if it were possible, it would be 
ther cruel, to rob them of their favourite pas- 
time. Curse on, therefore, ye miserable rebels 
and atheists curse on: your obloquy, without 
asinglesexcytion, is a proof of some extraor- 
inary merit in,its object. 

Will it be wise policy in Great-Britain to 
conclude a peace with France, while the latter 
possesses so great a part of maritime Europe, 
ad over-rules the councils of so many other 
states by her intrigues, or the terror of her 
ms? No! such’ a peace will be as expensive, 
ad much more dangerous than the existing 
ar; and Buonaparte will accept it only to re- 
par his shattered navy, and discipline his sailors 
lr a fresh rupture. French emissaries will 
ipread themselves thorugh the united kingdoms, 
and not only disseminate their impious and se- 
ditious principles, but entice English manufac- 
lirers to transport their arts and ‘capitals to 
France, and English sailors to enter on board the 
French navy. Besides, so short and uncertain 
Would be the continuance of the truce, that it 
Would be unsafe for a British minister to lay 
iasingle ship, or disband a single regiment 
fhorseor foot. The public burdens, of course, 
Could not be alleviated, and the people would 
pel all the evils of war, without any of its be- 
Nelits, 


lra 
the 


Onihe contrary, the longer France is obliged 
d of continue the war, the more certain and irre- 
d bg Mediable will be her destruction. All her ca- 
mpg Pls, in trade and mahufactures will be com- 
‘th ptely annihilated ; they are nearly so already ; 
udm the country will lose its inhabitants, especially 
( ths sailors, merchants, and manufacturers, who 
rs Will emigrate for want of employment; the la- 


rite Wr Of ages, its docks, arsenals, canals, and! 
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highways, once so justly celebrated, will sink 
into ruins; and to complete her miseries, every 
department of the state will swarm with robbers 
and assassins. In the mean while, the British 
nation will grow richer and stronger every year, 
by supplying those markets, where the French 
formerly had a monopoly, and where now they 
dare not, or-cannot trade. It is her interest, 
therefore, to continue the war, and to carry it 
on with the utmost vigour, until she has com- 
pletely humbied her proud, envious, ana impla- 
cable enemy, who will never rest, ’ull one or 
other is disabled. France will renew the war 
again, and again, until she has either crushed 
her hated rival, or is crushed herself. 

It is a fact well established in history, which 
Britons should never lose sight.of, that France 
employed near a century in contending with 
Spain, for national superiority, and did not de- 
sist from the ambitious strife, until Spain was 
debilitated, and no longer worthy of her enmity. 
Similar, in some degree, has been the fate of the 
house of Austria,which, through along series of 
years, France has been stripping of her domi- 
nions piece by piece, and has, atlength, complete- 
ly humbled. And so will it be with Great-Bri- 
tain, unless she employ the means God has now 
so amply afforded her, to prevent it. Ifshe suffer 
France to consolidate her vast acquisitions on 
the continent, the monsieurs will meet the next 
war with a prodigious acquisition of strength 
and resources, and render the contest much 
more doubtful than it is in the present circum- 
stances of the parties. 

There have been several occasions, within 
about a century, of averting the danger, which 
Great-Britain has not improved to the greatest 
advantage. In queen Ann’s war, the great 
Marlborough, had he continued at the head of 
the allied army, and beer duly supported by his 
sovereign, would have dissevered from France 
her iron frontier, broken the family compact, 
and prescribed the terms of ‘a durable peace, at 
the walls of Paris. 

“ The roving Gaul 

From hill to hill, from stream to stream he flies; 

Such dire impressions on his heart remain 

Of Malbro’s sword, and Hocstet’s fatal plain.” 
ALDISON’S CAMPAIGN. 

The war concluded by the peace of 63, in 
which, France lost most of her foreign pos- 
sessions, and her marine and finances were al- 
most ruined, might have been made much more 
beneficial to the conqueror. But the superority 
of the British nation was never more gloricus, 
or conspicuous, than in the present struggle ; 
and it will betray a gross inattention to her good 
fortune, and her impending danger, if she does 
not endeavour to make it a final one. With 
the means she now possesses, she may continue 
hostilities, in spite of all her foes, until the 
French have nota ship floating on the ocean, un- 
til all their manufacturing and sea-port towns 
sink into ruins, and France become, what Spain 
now is, only the shade of ancient grandeur. 





POLITICAL SYNOPSIS. 


FOREIGN OCCURRERCES. 
‘¢ We'll talk ofteewe; 


Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who's out, 
And TAKE UPON US THE-MYSTERY OF THINGS. 





SHAKSPEARE, 


Since our last, official and momentous intel- 
ligence has been received, respecting the shock 





of the rival armics in Egypt. We rejoice that. 
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we have occasion to proclaim a glorious victory 
to the English, and to the invénczdle troops of 
Buonaparte disgrace and discomfiture. ‘The 
gallant Abercrombie, persevering in a soldier’s 
duty, and ‘ prodigal of life,” continued, after 
receiving a dangerous wound, to animate the 
general valour, by individual example. He has 
since fallen, though mature, * like a shock of 
corn in his'season,” ripe in renown and old in 
a glorious and unspotted life; yet, alas! too 
soon for his weeping country, and, perhaps, for 
the word’s repose. ‘lhe news of his death was 
received with great sensibility in England. 
The nation acted with its wonted magnanimity. 
The king, lords and commons, did noi deliberate, 
no nota moment, upon the quantum of gratitude, 
due to the memory of the brave. They did not, 
with the bastard economy of a Franklin, and 
brother misers, apply a joiner’s foot rule to the 
moral proportions of Abercrombie’s courage 
and services. ‘hey didnot tell, upon ten fingers, 
how many or howfew victories he had achicved. 
They did not score, with the pitiful chalk of a 
sneaking republican, how much of the public 
money this grey-headed Scotchman had already 
received. In liquidating the high account be- 
tween national Duty and meritorious Service, 
no tardy forms were adopted. Votive honours 
were zustantly paid, and title was given and 
bounteous pension granted to the family of the 
departed chief. 


DOMLSTIC OCCURRENCES, 


A Washington paper, in a tumid narrative of 
the 4th of July toasting and feasting, insinuates, 
that “ a spirit of general amity threw a magna 
nimous mantle of oblivion over past differences, 
&c. Not to animadvert upon the paltry and 
lying cant of this fashionable moderation, we 
cannot help noticing the curious epithet in the 
above sally and flourish of newspaper rhetoric. 
We have heard of the “¢ dusky ‘mantle of night,”” 
and of the embroidered mantle of a nobleman, 
yea, of the blue mantle of a child, but a political 
and forgetful mantle of a great mind, is certainly 
avery novel fubric, a most whimsical texture, 
woven in none but Washington Jooms. Of late, 
there appears to be no bounds to American 
folly. Unsatisfied with acting like fools, men 
begin to enlarge their scheme, and talk, .and 
write from the vocabulary of folly. All this, 
however, quadrates with the character‘ of a 
good republican; ashe hates England, why not 
murder English. Sam Johnson’s is not to be 
compared with Columdian dictionaries, and when 
July toasts are drunken, let us, for patriotism’s. 
sake, babéle our account of them, in what vis 
clous phrase we please. In the language of 
our precious paper, that model of pure style, 
and perfect logic, it is * self-evident,” that we 
have.a natural right to get drunk, either with 
democracy or drams. Weare “ free and equal” 
in folly. We are “ independent” of precedent 
and rule, and to clip the king’s English is an 
** unalienable” privilege, adhesive to every 
freeborn boozer, from the clamorous circle of a 
July feast, down to citizen Sambo, who tipples 
alone. The editor of a well conducted rural 
paper, in New-Hampshire, bas the following 
quaint observation. We have often heard of per- 
sons being ready to die for love, and sometimes 
for joy and grief. . A man, who carries on the 
blue dying business in Stockbridge, is the only 
one, who-we ever heard, was ready and willing 
to dye for cash. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
OCCASIONAL ADDRESS. 


Bpoken by Mr. Cooper, of the New Theatre, Baltimore, 


previous to the representation of the tragedy of Douglas; 
in which Mr. Brainthwait made his first appearance as 
Young Norval. 


WRITTEN BY MR. G. L. GRAY. 


Array’d in smiles, and borne on Hope’s gay 
wing, 

Exulting comes the child of nature—Sprinc, 

Amid congenial elements she moves, 

And ali the bounties of her God improves; 

Deeply depress’d by Winter’s cruel strife, 

Karth feels her presence, ‘¢ redolent of life” ; 

Warm’d by her breath the infant plants arise, 

And spread their grateful bosoms to the skies ; 

For fost’riag dews cntreat—but ask in vain, 

The chilling tempest sweeps along the plain: 

How ’gainst its power, shail the weak bud con- 
tend, 

When, proud in strength, the stubborn oak must 
bend? 

Low on the turf the embryo beauty cast, 

Pants, or expires beneath th’ inclement blast! 

*Till, all its rage dispell’d, the flower again 

Expands to life, and reassumes its reign. 


Thus when the scenes the bard’s rich fancy 
drew, 

Call forth the drama’s proselyte to view, 

Fame with her pinions beckons from afar— 

With eager joy he mounts her glitt’ring car, 

Grasps the loose reins, and, with impetuous 
force, 

Urges the chariot on the dang’rous course : 

Cheer’d by the welcome read in ev’ry face, 

His soul exults, and all his form is grace, 

Enchanting Hope the timid blush expels, 

And gay Delight on ev’ry feature dwells. 


Alas! how soon these fancied glories end ! 
Not merit always can secure a friend! 

Caprice too oft th’ unearn’d applause bestows, 
Too oft on worth the scowl of censure throws ; 
Th’ establish’d vet’ran, conscious of his art, 
Must dread her blow, and at her mandate start ; 
Driv’n by her frown, unpractis’d genius flies ; 
And emulation sinks, no more to rise! 

Or if he dare resist, oppress’d and bow’d, 

He pines unnotic’d ’mongst the common crowd 
Till prejudice at last to justice yields— 
Then, undismay’d, he walks his native fields, 
With ten-fold splendour rises on the stage, 
And shines th’ unrivall’d Rosctvs of the age. 


? 


By the enraptur’d poet’s theme inspir’d, 

And with success in expectation fir’d, 

This night presents a partner in our toil, 

A budding plant of the dramatic soil ; 

With modest fears he meets the arduous task ; 

Yet judge with candour, and ’tis all he’ll ask : 

Faults he must haye, but when with worth com- 
bin’d, 

“rrors should always lenient judgment find. 
‘The prudent gardner from his drooping trees, 
L.ops with fond care the subject of disease, 
But skilful spares the healthy stock, to bless 
With fruitful treasure his autumnal press. 

Be this your part with an unbiass’d care, 
To prune his errors, but his merits spare, 
And hold this sentence ever in your view, 
That yours it is to make him, or unde. 


With ardour fir’d, unus’d to war’s alarms, 
When youthful NoRVAL sought “a name in 
arms,” 
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Beneath the shepherd’s garb, with manly pride, 
Ranvpo.pn beheld the flame it could not hide, 
Nobly assum’d the gen’rous patron’s part, 
And press’d thie huppy peasant to his heart. 
Should you to-night the marks of genius trace, 
Receive the stranger to your kind embrace ; 

Be here no dark Glenalvon lurking found, 

‘To blast his fame, or give th’ insidious wound, 
But mild indulgence to his youth extend, 

AND BE AT ONCE THE PATRON AND THE FRIEND. 


== 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[The following tremendous curses, supposed to proceed 
from the most austere misanthropy, are highly charac- 
teristic. The author appears to have studied diligently 
the character of ‘Timon of Athens. He has caught the 
spirit of Shakspeare’s Manhater, and faithful to pre- 
serve the poet’s energy and grace, is no servile imitator.] 


Oh! for another flood, to drown the race 

Of vipers that assume the form of man, 

And no kind ark, to carry o’er the waves 

One solitary soul! save those that long 

Life’s ills have wearied out, and those that joy 

‘To mix in social conveise with their kind, 

And those alone! but scatter’d as the sand 

In whirlpools twining, may those /ast be found, 

That not one gleam oi hope may cheer the gloom 

‘That mists them round! Care/ with thy leaden 
hand 

Press, ceaseless, and upon their aching brows 

Make furrows deep! Discord and Strife / blow 
loud 

Thy war-shell, and eternal, that the mind 

May find no interval to taste the dream 

Of hope! Soul-gnawing Envy ! to thy aid 

Call ¥ealousy! and with thy poison’d rust 

(Yet slow as water wears the marble’s face,) 

Corrode their very hearts, nor suffer e’er 

That confirmation of the ills they dread 

Should blunt the edge of doubt! Malice! black 
fiend! 

Ne’er slumber, but with secret step, and sure, 

And patient as the ant, deep burrow on, 

And clear a path for S/ander’s barbed darts! 

Slander! array thy legions, ceaseless hiss 

Thy tale, nor leave them even in their dreams! 

Fear! take such form, as oft at midnight hour 

Thou wear’st at Superstition’s couch, just wak’d 

From hideous dreams, and turn the big, cold 

drop 

That freezes on the brow, (when spectered 
forms, 

Ghastly and pale, o’er Fancy’s mirror glide, ) 

‘To a slow poison! Horror! chill their blood, 

Seize on their trembling joints, and creeping 
hair, 

And grate harsh discords on their chatt’ring 
teeth! 

Sands, such as Arab’s deserts shew, high pil’d 

As Etna, let them travel o’er, while from 

Above, the sun darts perpendicular 

His hottest beam, and may the ardent prayer 

Of some good Foshua, at such hour be heard, 

And stationary keep the noon-day sun, 

Eternal! At their feet may riv’iets run, 

Cool, but yet tainted ev’ry drop that thus 

The eye may mock the parch’d and blister’d 
tongue | 

Refin’d the senses, and refining e’er, 

Yet never gratified! May vipers, bats, 

Toads, spiders, scorpions multiply as fast 

As loathsome worms upon the putrid corse! 

Ore / ne’er leave them, save what time thy 

oe 
Curs’d Suicide, the dagger grasps—but with 
Returning reason, come with doubled pangs! 






Mild Sensidility ! conclude the work, 
Pour thy soft balm o’er ev’ry little nerve, 
That trifles light, (which Resolution’s Voice 
Would scatter, as the sun the morning mist) 
Yet silent that, may wear a Giant form! 
TIMOx, 
=== 
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Mr. O.tpscHooL, 

About 12 months since, Dr. Timothy Todd, an emineny 
physician, of Rutland, in Vermont, riding at full speed t5 
visit a patient dangerously sick, w%s thrown from hig 
horse, broke his leg, and wrenched the foot so as to dislo, 
cate it at the ankle. In this deplorable situation, the p,, 
remained near two hours, before any assistance Came, |y 
the mean while he crawled to a rock by the side of a run of 
water, in which he laved the wounds, and cleansed them 
from the clotted blood and the fragments of his stock 
which had been impelled into them ; and taking his instry. 
ments from his pocket with astonishing fortitude pro 
to take up a principal blood vessel—and when found by}j 
friends was discovered with a pencil in his hand, wi 
which he had just concluded writing the following ling. 
Much has been vaunted of the firmness of the ancient steicg 
but he who can enter into the dreadful agonies of the dog. 
tor’s distress, must confess, that the serene fortitude anj 
true magnanimity of the Christian by far excel the boasted 
insensibility of the stoic, 


EJACULATORY SONNET. 


Thy judgments God, are holy, right, and just, 

Tho’ evils press, and tho’ we sink to dust; 

Tho’ darkness shroud thy throne, and clouds thy 
face 

I cleave to thee and hope thy pardoning grace. 


Firm is thy truth, thy promise ever sure, 
And Jesus’ blood my safety will procure ; 
Thy mercy beams with full resplendent ray, 
And opes the portals of eternal day. 


Before thy throne I bow beneath thy rod, | 
And own the arm and angry frown of God; 
Thy hand I feel nor dare thy dreadful power, 
Support me, God, in this tremendous hour. 


What e’er my doom, what e’er my state shallbe 
O grant me still to put my trust in 


} —_____] : 
SELECTED POETRY. 


An EPrcrAM should be—if right, 

Short, simple, pointed, keen and bright, 
A lively little thing ! 

Like wasp with taper body—-bound 

By lines—not many, neat and round, 
All ending in a sting. 


bles. 


Doctor Lee who at punning all punsters defiec 

When his friend, Doctor Ecc, to the distaff wa 
tied, 7 

By a dame, who for years his addresses had 
spurn’d, : 

While for bachelor WuiTE she with ardendy 
burn’d ; J 

“¢ The good lady,” quoth he, “ hath much su! 
undergone, 

«¢ And to take up with Ecce, has for years be 
eze’d on; 

‘ But ’tis my firm belief, if the truth may 
spoke, , 

“© She’s too fond of the WaT to be pleas’d wi 
the Yoxke.”’ : 


~~ 
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